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Gettysburg, with the added intelligence, by steamer down the
river, that General Grant had captured Vicksburg, with some
forty thousand prisoners, after a series of brilliant and stubborn
battles, which will rank with the fiercest ever fought in the
world's history. Only a few days later, after this news had been
sent in to the gallant General Gardner, the hero of Port Hudson,
that stronghold was surrendered and added to the crowning
victories of the year 1863. The great river was then in our
possession from Cairo to the sea, and never again did it wit-
ness any struggle of consequence in disputing free passage to
our transports or fleet.

The great dream of Admiral Farragut was realized. The
stomach of the Confederacy had been severed from the main
body of its force. The fact was made evident that an army could
not fight unless it could be feel. The effect upon the waning
fortunes of the doomed Confederacy was felt from the Potomac
to the Mississippi.

It was during this long siege that the writer first met Major
Agnus, who afterward, for gallantry in action, became brigadier-
general. He was then a handsome and dashing young officer
in the volunteer army, which did such yeoman service for our
country and its glories. The rations of those days, while sus-
taining to life, depended for their nutritive value somewhat
upon the additions which foraging parties might make to them
from the country where the armies operated. The Navy being
in this respect better provided for and more certain to have
three good meals a day, because its commissary stores were al-
ways carried in the hold of its ships, had advantages which our
Army friends from time to time were invited to share. Major
Agnus was the writer's guest whenever he came on board, and
from this association and companionship grew the friendship
and affection which have increased with every year of the forty
since it first began. Friendships which spring from associa-
tions of exposure to dangers together endure always, and thus
was born that feeling which the writer has tried to express in
this humble tribute to his lifelong friend and comrade in arms.

During this long and laborious siege there were incidents of
heroism on both sides which deserve to be preserved, but none
more daring or more original than that of Mr. E. C. Gabaudan,
